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tained great skill in using modes of expression. This form, 
moreover, has not been without influence upon the school, 
because it favored its dogmatism and abjured stricter phi- 
losophy. It is no exaggeration to affirm that, with the ex- 
ception of Euclid, no text-book exists of such concentrated 
precision. Every word in this laconic language is freighted 
with meaning. 

To logic, natural philosophy, and psychology, Hegel ap- 
pended remarks in which he gave a trenchant criticism of 
those views which contradicted his own. In this way he 
skilfully incited to free reflection. 



PACTS OP CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte, by A. E. Krokger. 



BOOK XX. 

FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN REGARD TO THE PRACTICAL FACULTY. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Tendency of the Ego to overcome the Check of the non-Ego is posited 

as a material Body, 

A. — We have seen how the Ego, limited to a mere impulse 
and without any immediate causality, through its mere Being 
contemplated its power to arrive in time at an end through 
conditional states ; calculating that power, at the same time, 
the resistance that was also contemplated in the image, and 
thus completing a plan of its causality. It appears imme- 
diately that it can fix this manifold of conditions and of time 
in no other unity-conception than the conception of ifself, 
and that hence it must in this connection necessarily think 
itself here, moreover, as a real principle — and not merely, 
as in the previous book, as the principle of a reproduction 
through the power of imagination — and furthermore abso- 
lutely d priori, without any real causality having preceded, 
since the whole synthetical period starts from a complete 
annihilation of such causality. 

Now that which offers the resistance is matter, and the 
purpose is to separate this matter, get it out of its place, or 
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remove it. But matter can be moved out of its place in space 
only through other matter ; and thus it appears that the Ego, 
as a working power in a material world, must itself he mat- 
ter, hence an immediately given, determined, and in-space- 
limited body. Moreover, in this body it must be possible 
that the conception can become immediately the cause of a 
motion of its matter, in order that by this designedly moved 
matter the dead external matter may be moved. Such a mo- 
bility of matter through the mere conception may very prop- 
erly be called organization, by means whereof one body 
becomes an organ to work upon the rest of the material 
world. The Ego, in its image of a causality upon matter, 
would thus turn into an organized body. 

A causality executed by means of this organization upon 
the material world, must be accompanied always by the 
above described external sense in order to judge to what 
extent the intended plan has been executed, and what still 
remains to be done. Hence this sense must be thoroughly 
united and constitute one with that organ, and must therefore 
be represented in matter in the same way. From this there 
results a material Ego with an external sense and organ. 

Thus, I say, the Ego must appear absolutely d priori. We 
do not learn by experience that we act ; we have no percep- 
tion of it as we have of our passive states. That causality 
of ours presupposes a free conception created through abso- 
lute self-activity. This conception, and our possible causal- 
ity in accordance with it, are internally contemplated — for 
thus we have described and accomplished it in the above — 
as a mere faculty, even in advance of the actual accomplish- 
ment of the intended causality ; and it is already in this exe- 
cuted and completed prototype of such a causality that the 
Ego appears necessarily as a material organ. 

Through what then, and through what faculty, is the Ego 
formed into a material body ? Evidently through the pro- 
ductive power of imagination, precisely like the image of the 
resistance itself, and at the same occasion, and in virtue of 
the same law. The conception of the intended causality, the 
determined prototype of this causality, was to be sketched. 
To do this made necessary an image of the check or resist- 
ance, in order to calculate the effect of the power on it ; so 
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again an image of the power is necessary in order to calcu- 
late the effect of the resistance on it. But the resistance is 
placed in matter, and hence the power of the Ego must be 
placed in the same medium of matter in order to make such 
a calculation possible. From this it follows that just as the 
image of the resistance, external perception, was not con- 
sciousness, but an object of consciousness, so also the image 
of the Ego as a material body is not consciousness, but an 
object of consciousness; or, expressing it more strictly: ma- 
teriality is the absolute a priori form of self-consciousness in 
its causality upon the original check, the form of the Ego's 
self-contemplation through its external sense, just as time is 
the Ego's form of self-contemplation through its internal 
sense. Now the causality of the Ego upon that original 
check may either be merely prototyped, to which region we 
have hitherto confined ourselves, or it may be actually exe- 
cuted, and contemplated in the actual realization. But in 
both cases the form, there of free imaging and here of con- 
templation, remains the materiality of the Ego. 

B. — Now let us assume the Ego to be completely ready 
with this conception of its desired causality and all the con- 
structions that condition this conception, and let us ask : has 
the actual causality now real existence or not? I say, it has 
by no means existence as yet even through the completest 
conception, but is only now possible. The Ego, which at first 
was enchained and deprived of all its power to have causality, 
has now, through the mere conception, completely freed itself 
in such a manner that it can begin the proposed causality at 
the conceived point of beginning — as soon as it does begin it 
— needing only itself for this causality. 

But if this perfect possibility is to be changed into actual- 
ity, what must occur, what is the real point of transition, the 
requisite complementum possibilitatis ? This question is 
very important, partly because it has hitherto never been 
thoroughly investigated by philosophers, and partly on ac- 
count of its vast consequences for our whole system. 

This transition to actual causality is doubtless a change of 
its present condition. Let us, then, make this present condi- 
tion very clear to ourselves, in order to see wherein it can be 
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changed. At present, it has its causality in the conception 
only. True, that causality is thoroughly determined and 
completed ; but this its being is only in thought, and van- 
ishes as soon as the act of thinking vanishes, since with it 
the thought itself vanishes. The being of this causality is 
held in this present state only through the continuing free- 
dom of thinking, and falls down as soon as this freedom with- 
draws its hand. Probably it is this relation that is to be 
changed in such a manner that the being of that causality 
becomes independent of the thinking, in which case it would 
be called actual. But how is such a change to occur? Let 
us explain the whole matter to ourselves in the following 
way : There is a double relation to immediate consciousness. 
"Wherever any immediate. consciousness occurs, not except- 
ing feeling and contemplation, an absolutely free and unde- 
termined power of imaging is to be posited as the summum 
modificabile. This power is always being limited when a 
determined consciousness is to occur ; but it can be so lim- 
ited in a twofold way. Firstly, by the immediate activity of 
the Ego itself, which manifests itself as activity to create a 
certain product, an image. In this case the summum modi- 
ficabile is immediately directed upon that activity, and it 
beholds the product only through this activity ; hence if that 
determined activity leaves, the product also leaves conscious- 
ness, and its being in consciousness is cancelled. This is the 
case with all mere thoughts, and hence also with the described 
image of that possible causality. Secondly, the summum 
modificabile is absolutely and immediately limited, and not 
by any free activity conditioning this limitation, as is the 
case in the above described limitation of the absolute pro- 
ductive power of imagination. 

Now, since such a limitation is altogether unconditioned, 
the Being, which enters into our consciousness, is represented 
also as an unconditioned Being, which no withdrawal of 
that freedom can possibly cancel, since it is not condi- 
tioned by it. 

Hence to say that the Ego must realize the conception of 
its causality in an act, is to say that the Ego must move from 
the region of a Being, which can be annihilated at any mo- 
ment by the withdrawal of freedom, or the region of concep- 
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tion, into the region of the immediately confined power of 
imagination, wherein everything assumes a fixed, permanent, 
and on-itself-reposing Being. 

Now, into this region it is transposed already by its mate- 
rial body. Hence it must make itself an actually working 
material body in order to enter the form of actuality ; and 
since in this region everything remains permanent, the pro- 
ducts of its freedom thus accomplished will certainly also 
stay permanent. 

The transition of the Ego from the mere thinking of a pos- 
sible causality to the actual realization of that causality con- 
sists, therefore, in this, that the Ego frees itself in its whole 
personality from the freedom of mere conception, and surren- 
ders itself to its original existence as a principle in the region 
of the absolutely limited power of imagination. But this 
transition occurs with absolute freedom. 

This is the reason why in thought we can take back every 
resolve, but cannot think a deed as not done, since the deed 
irrevocably binds our own contemplation of Being. A deed 
we can take back only by another actual deed, through which 
we destroy the product of the .first deed and put a new one in 
its place. 

Remarks. — 1. The transition of the Ego from the mere con- 
ception to an actual causality can be described as a confining 
of its previously (in the region of conception) unchained free- 
dom; but it can also be regarded — when we consider that 
conceptions are mere pictures, but causality the true actual — 
as a liberation from emptiness and the acquiring of a higher 
freedom ; and thus we have regarded it above. In either case 
it is necessary, according to the above established principles, 
that an immediate consciousness of this transition should 
occur, which consciousness will appear as a consciousness of 
self-determination, since it is the transition of the Ego from 
one form of its power into the opposite form through another 
higher power of its own, which higher power soars between 
both. 

2. Whatsoever falls into the region of the absolutely lim- 
ited power of imagination, receives an unconditioned and 
permanent Being. In this form the Ego appears as a mate- 
rial body, and hence this is its permanent Being. As a Think- 
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ing essence, for instance, the Ego appears to itself only when 
thinking, but the Ego may also not think at all. Its bodily 
existence, however, it always retains, even in deepest sleep or 
in swoons. Thus, also, the products of the Ego in the mate- 
rial world retain their existence as long as the matter, which 
they have modified, remains, and may survive their origina- 
tor centuries in the material world. 



HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 

Translated from the second volume of Hegel's ^Esthetics, by Miss S . A. Longwell. 

Chivalry. — I. Honor. 

The motive of honor was unknown to ancient classic art.' 
In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles furnishes the spirit and 
moving principle upon which the whole broad production is 
dependent"; but what we, in the modern sense, understand by 
honor, is not involved here. Achilles finds himself really 
injured only in this, that his actual share of the booty, which 
is his reward of honor, his recompense, has been taken from 
him by Agamemnon. This offence pertains to something 
real, to a gift, to which a distinction had certainly been 
attached, an acknowledgment of glory and of bravery, and 
Achilles becomes angry because Agamemnon insults him; 
and does not render him, in the presence of the Greeks, the 
honors that are due him. But this offence does not penetrate 
to the ultimate point of the personality as such, so that 
Achilles is appeased by the return of the booty and the addi- 
tion of more gifts and bounties. Agamemnon finally grants 
this reparation, although, according to our modern ideas, 
they have injured each other in the grossest way possible. 
Through insulting words they have only made themselves 
angry, while the real offence is cancelled in a way just as 
real and special. Romantic honor, on the contrary, is of 
quite another type. In it the offence touches not the real 
essential value, possession, condition, duty, etc.; but the per- 
sonality as such, the opinion that the individual has of him- 
self, the value that he attributes to himself. This value, in the 
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